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The'pfirpose  of  this  snvdy  hf  to  to s i the  of-fieiency  of  a in^-A^ 
- ability  of_a  mUitary-ihc  tructor  to  oiioct  hit:  mgA-rSus  inierpereo uni 
recent  years  psychologists  have  begun  to  focus  their  attention  upo 
.no  classroom  as  well  as  in  other  situations. 
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In  19-39  Levruu'(-23)  and  his  associates  studied interpersonal  rei'ation’shi'ps  ySiilyhi:pcv,'s * 
and  showed  quite  clearly  that  leader-initiated  interpersonal  pelationships^ffec^the -resulting  — 
r-havi  'r  of  the  members  of  a group^-A^TiT  ~ : ^ ‘ ni  ;. 
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w-'.'  In  1946  Anderson  (2)  and  his  associates  cdttelicfe^;%-series  o.  e^di^Trre^s^Tr^ 
ter  mine  the  effects  of  teachers’  behavior  in  teacher^pUjjilyVeiali^jishfp'Svf/^isyhi^ittlisi^i^-ii-.' 


dominative  and  socially  integrative  behavior  were-  “circular” -in  effects  A ggiOsl-  nn-wsA 


aggression  and  socially  integrative  behavior  elicited  mor 
pupil-pupil  relations  and  teacher- pupil  relations-. 
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Independent  of  these  studies,  Leeds  (18)  developed -an-' attitude  inventory'  designed  totpreche. 
the  social-emotional  climate  that  a teacher  would  create  in  the  classroom , This  study  ,v.~ 

upo.i  the  as  sumption.,  that  .AJteache  r ’ s attitudes  toward  his  pupils  would  •he  an  fhw.c  luvthe  ite0a.  •ee.ds  1 
rapport  which  he  '“would  have  with  them.  The  MTA1  was  constructed'^;?  means  o*  an  ^empirical  I i 
item  analyste-.-  ttems  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  disc rimiuath” betiveen rtw-e  x'f!  - 
groups  of  teachers;  one  group  characterized  as  maintaining  good  relations  with  "pupils. .the  ether  e 

raaiiitaining  poor  relations. In  establishing  the  validity  of  the  inventory- as-  a whole  Leeds  'aditvhv-*- 

Hstered  the  MTAI  to  a new  sample  of  100  public  school  teachers  at  the  jftjj?  5th,  ytha  6th  grade 
; levels,  obtained  ratings  on  these  teachers  with  .reference  to  their  relavi^psftfps  y i.tg:pupi.st  " 

« correlated  the  teachers’  scores  on  the  MTAI  with  the  ratings.  These  ra tifig&s&te re- obtuinAd'f .x-.r 
- each  oi  three  sources:  (a)  an  evaluation  of  the  teacher’s  relationships  w«h,<hu:  pupils  by  th^,i.d-“ 
cipal  under  whose  supervision  that  teacher  was  working,  .(b)  an  evaluations^  fhevsnni.&  re-latior.y' 
ship  by  an  observer,  and  (c)  an  evaluation  of  the  teacher-pupil  relationships  by  the  pupils  fay  inca 
of  a 50-item  questionnaire.  Intercorrelations  between  the  predictor  (MTAI)  and  the  criteria  ap- 
pear in  Table  1, 
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TABLE  1 

Iriterc'orrelatiori  of- the  Predictor  (MTAI)  and  the  various  criter 


-i  t:  ■ - 


Pupils’ 
ra  tings 


T’rincipals’ 


ratings 


(1)  Observer’s  rating 


.33 


(2)  Pupils’  ratings 

(3)  Principals’  ratings 

(4)  Composite  of  1,2,3 


.48 

.39 


JdTAl 
.-f<f 
-.4.5 
.43 
. 5U 


*The  obtained  r’s  are  all  statistically  significant  at  the  1 per  car. 


In  1951  Leeds  (20)  conducted  a second  validity  study 
public  school  teachers  at  the  4th,  5tffr and  8th  grn.d-.:  L-v«-ls. 
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pd  procedure  ->s  that  followed  in  the  1 946  validity  study  (18).  Inter  cor  relations  between  the  pre- 
■'!'<: tor  (MTAI)  and  the  various  criteria  for  the  1951  validity  study  appear  in  Table  2. 

There  is  a striking  similarity  between  the  resuits  of  the  1946  and  1951  validity  studies. 
The  cor  relation  between  the  predictor  (MTAI)  and  the  composite  criterion  is  identical  in  the  two 
studies . 


In  1952  Tallis  (5)  conducted  a third  validity  study  of  the  MTAI.  The  sample  consisted  of  77 
public  school  teachers  from  central  Missouri.  Grades  four  through  ten  in  four  school  systems 
■very  represented.  This  study  followed  essentially  the  same  plan  and  procedure  as  that  followed 
in  the  1946  and  1951  studies  (18,20).  The  only  excerptions  were:  (a)  teacher's  serving  as  subjects 

wore  selected  from  a wider  range  of  grades  (4  thru  10  rather  than  4 thru  6),  and  (b)  ratings 
were  made  by  two  observers  rather'  than  one.  Pupil,  principal,  and  observer  rating  scales  were 
the  same  as  I hose  used  in  the  1 946  and  1951  studies.  Intarcorrelations  between  the  predictor 
(MTAI)  and  the  various  criteria  for  the  1952  study  appear  in  Table  3. 

TABLE  3 


Intercorrelation  of  the  Predictor  (MTAI)  and  the  various  criteria 


Students' 

Principals ’ 

Ratings 

Ratings 

MTAI 

(1) 

Observe rs 

' Mean  Ratings! 

_ 729**' 

712 

.40** 

(2) 

Students'  Ratings 

.46*’* 

.49** 

(8) 

Principals 

' Ratings 

(deviation 

scores) 

.19 

(4) 

Composite 

of  1,2,3 

.46** 

(5) 

Composite 

of  1,2 

.50** 

' The  correlation  between  the  ratings  of  the  two  observers  was  .33 

**Significunll/  greater  than  zero  at  the  1 per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

Thus  it  appears  that  with  the  MTAI  we  can  predict  the  nature  of  teacher  - student  relations 
in  the  classroom  about  as  well  as  • -e  can  predict  academic  achievement  by  means  of  intelligence 
tests.  This  relationship  between  teacher  attitudes  and  teacher-student  rapport  has  been  demon- 
strated at  only  tic  elementary  school  and  junior-  high  school  levels.  It  has  not,  as  yet,  been  dem- 
onstrated that  the  MTAI  is  a valid  predictor  of  teacher- student  relations  in  adult  - level  classes. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  such  a relationship  exists. 

PROCEDURE 

The  study  was  conducted  in  the  Airman  School  (Class  P)  of  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Train- 
ing Center  in  .Jacksonville,  Flor  ida.  Before  the  investigation  was  begun  the  Training  Center  was 
visited  by  the  investigators,  »"id  the  purpose  and  plan  of  the  study  were  explained  in  detail  to  the 
Training  Officer  and  Assistant  Training  Officer  of  the  school,  and  their  cooperation  was  assured. 
The  data  were  collected  over  a period  of  approximately  two  months  during  which  time  one  of  the 
investigators  remained  at  the  Training  Center. 

Before  the  elassroor.  s wei  a visited,  the  supervisors  were  called  together  and  the  purpose 
and  plan  of  the  study  were  explained  to  them.  The  instructors  were  informed  of  the  general  nature 
of  the  study  by  means  of  a memorandum  from  the  Training  Officer  of  the  school. 

The  Predictor.  The  MTAI  was  selected  as  the  predictor  for  this  study  since  it  attempts  to 
measure  the  kinds  of  altitudes  which  are  relevant  to  teacher-student  relations.  The  MTAI  is  com- 
posed of  150  altitude  statements  t ••  which  the  teacher  responds  with  one  o!  f-.ve  possible  responses. 
The  scoring  system  was  determined  by  purely  empirical  means  (19).  The  MTAI  was  administered 
to  a group  of  tc-achcrs  judged  to  be  superior  in  their  relations  with  students  and  to  anothesr  group 
judged  to  be  inferior  in  their  relations  with  students.  The  per  cent  of  each  group  choosing  the 
various  response  categories  was  computed  and  the  significance- of  the  difference  between  these 
percentages  was  determined.  A significant  difference  in  percentage  favoring  the  superior 
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i*  "iip  was  .ii'ori'd  " • 1 " ; a significant  difference  favoring  tin-  inferior  group  was  scored  '*  1 
i 1 isoDsigiiif;  •.  ant  dit  bi  a mrs  were  scored  "O"  Ad  lowing  if.  an  example. 

1U  in:  Most  children  a ro  obi  clienl. 


Strong i y 


Agr.  e Agree 

Su::i  rior  group  58% 

lnlorh.i  group  ! 8%  64% 

Diifi  ri  iii'i:  i n % *16  - f> 

Scoring  t 1 - ! 


Uncertain 

4% 

4% 

0 

0 


Disagt ec 

3% 

1 8% 

- 10 
- 1 


Strongly 

Disagree 

1% 

1% 

0 

0 


It  might  he  argued,  on  logical  grounds,  that  the  “uncertain”  and  “strongly  disagree-’" 

!>  -.|ionse  categories  should  be  scored  “-1”.  However,  in  the  past  logical  face  validity  for  deter- 
mining scoring  systems  has  been  found  to  be  such  a notoriously  poor  predictor  of  psychological 
fun-  lions,  that  the  authors  of  the  MTA1  decided  to  use  a scoring  system  based  on  empirical  data 
only , 


Two  forms  of  the  MTAI  were  administered  to  all  instructors  serving  as  subjects  in  the 
present  study;  the  original  form  (Form  A)  and  m experimental  form  (Form  BX).  These  will  here- 
after be  referred  to  as  MTA1(A)  and  MTAl(BX)  respectively.  MTAl(BX)  is  different  form  MTAI(A) 
in  only  minor  respects;  the  difference  being  a slight  modification  in  terminology.  For  example; 
the  words  “child”  or  “pupil"  as  they  are  used  in  MTAI(A)  were  changed  to  "student"  in  MTAI(BX). 

It  was  felt  that  instructors  working  with  adult  students  might  respond  differently  to  the  two  tjpes 
of  items,  however,  the  rather  high  correlation  that  was  obtained  between  the  two  forms  of  the  test 
(.01)  seems  to  indicate  that  the  change  in  terminology  made  little,  if  any,  difference. 

In  addition  to  the  two  forms  of  the  MTAI,  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory 
(MMP1)  was  administered  to  all  instructors  participating  in  the  study.  A previous  study  by 
Chappell  (G)  has  shown  that  small  but  significant  relationships  exist  between  composite  criterion 
measures  of  teacher- student  rapport  and  certain  scales  on  the  MMPI.  It  was  felt  that  if  similar 
relationships  could  be  found  in  subsequent  studies,  we  might  be  able  to  relate  the  ability  to  effect 
harmonious  teacher-student  relations  to  other  more  clearly  defined  personality  characteristics, 

The  Criterion.  The  criterion  consisted  of  three  independent  evaluations  of  each  instructor’s 
ability  to  create  and  maintain  harmonious  interpersonal  relations  in  the  classroom.  These  were 
the  same  criter  ia  used  in  the  three  previous  validity  studies  of  the  MTAI.  The  rating  scales  used 
by  the  pupils,  principals,  ami  observers  in  the  previous  studies  were  modified  and  lengthened  to 
make  them  more  appropriate  for  an  adult  population. 

The  firsl  evaluation  was  made  by  the  students  in  the  instructor’s  class.  This  was  obtained 
through  a (55  item  questionnaire  (see  Appendix  A)  which  was  administered  to  all  students  in  the 
instructor's  class.  The  questionnaire  was  administered  by  tlu?  investigator,  and  the  instructor 
was  not  present  during  this  time.  The  students  were  told  that  no  one  hut  th->  investigator  would 
ever  know  their  answers  to  the  individual  questions,  and  they  were  asked  not  to  place  their  names 
on  the  questionnaire. 

The  average  class  consisted  of  approximately  20  students,  and  in  each  case  the  students 
had  received  approximately  20  hours  of  instruction  from  the  instructor  they  were  evaluating,  The 
questionnaire  was  scored  “rights  minus  wrongs.”  The  possible  range  in  scores  was  -i  f55  to  - 65. 
Therefore,  a score  of  zero  indicates  that  the  student  made  as  many  negative  criticisms  of  the  in 
s true  tor  as  he  made  positive  statements  about  him.  Tiu;  mean  score  on  the  questionnaire  for  each 
class  was  obtained,  and  this  score  constituted  the  students’  evaluation  of  interpersonal  relations  in 
that  particular  classroom. 

The  second  (’valuation  of  instructor- student  relationships  was  made  by  the  instructor's 
super  visor.  The  supervisor  made  his  evaluation  in  the  form  of  a 10  item  raung  scale  (see  Ap- 
pendix B).  Er.cli  item  was  scored  on  a 7 point  scale,  thus  yielding  a possible  range  in  s<  ores  of 
10  through  70.  There  were  four  supervisors  and  each  ’-a ted  approximately  20  instructors. 


Then  the  rulings  were  inspected,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  four  supervisors  gave  a nu  in  rating 
iiuu  was  (-Oris ide rabiy  higher  item  that  given  by  he  other  three.  Sima-  mean  student  ratings  and 
-bserver  ratings  were  roughly  equivalent  for  all  four  groups,  it  was  assumed  that  the  higher  rat- 
ings given  by  the  one  supervisor  were  due  to  his  leniency  rather  than  any  superiority  of  his  group 
of  instructors  over  the  other  three  groups.  Consequently,  supervisors'  ratings  were  expressed  as 
deviations  from  the  mean  of  the  partii  ular  rater.  That  is,  all  the  ratings  which  each  supervisor 
made  were  averaged  and  each  instructor’s  score  was  expressed  as  a deviation  from  that  mean.  In 
Inis  way  we  equated  the  four  groups  of  instructors  with  respect  to  supervisor  ratings. 

The  third  estimate  of  instructor- student  relations  was  made  by  the  investigator  who 
bserved  each  class  in  process  for  one  class  period  of  approximately  50  minutes.  The  investigator 
made  his  evaluation  in  the  form  of  a 7 item  rating  scale  (see  Appendix  C).  .'inch  item  was  scored 
on  a 7 point  scale,  thus  yielding  a possible  range  in  scores  ol  7 through  4 9. 

Each  of  the  three  above  criteria- -mean  student  ratings,  supervisor's  ratings  (deviation 
st  ores),  anti  observer’s  ratings-  wore  converted  to  standard  scores  and  summed.  The  stilus  of 
the  three-  criteria  scores  constitute  the  composite  criterion. 

The  Sample.  The  sample  for  this  study  consisted  of  82  instructors  in  the  Airmail  School 
(Class  P)  of  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center  at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  7(1  of  these  in- 
•.Iructors  wore  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  Navy  or  Marine  Corps  and  li  were  PFC’s  in  the 
'T.-rine  Corps,  Of  the  82  instructors  38  were  Chief  Petty  Officers  or  M/Sergeants,  18  were  first 
class  Petty  Officers  or  T/Scrgeants,  10  were  second  class  Petty  Officers  or  S/Sergeants,  5 were 
third  class  Petty  Officers  or  Sergeants,  ft  were  Corporals,  and  ii  we  re  PFC’s.  Their  ages  ranged 
from  20.3  to  37.7  years  (Mean  2!). 4,  SD  5 . 0 ) . 85  wc-re  married  and  17  were  not.  Their  number 

of  years  of  education  ranged  from  8 to  1ft  (Mean  12,0,  SD  = 1.1).  Number  of  years  since  first 
enlistment  ranged  from  1.1  to  21.3  years  (Mean  - 9.7,  SD  - 5 , 1 ) . For  the  30  Navy  instructors  GCT 
scores  ranged  from  ft!  to  74  (Mean  ^ 83.3,  SI)  5.5),  For  the  52  Marine  Corps  instructors  GCT 
scores  ranged  from  101  to  150  (Mean  li8.3,  SD  - 9.8).  The  Navy  uses  a test  with  a population 
mean  of  50  and  a Standard  Deviation  of  10.  The  Murine  Corps  uses  a test  with  a population  mean 
of  11)0  and  a Standard  Deviation  of  20.  If  the  two  tests  are  considered  lobe  equivalent  and  each 
Navy  GCT  is  multiplied  by  two  we  have  for  the  total  group  a range  in  GCT  scores  of  100  to  150 
(Mean  = 121.3,  SD  10.9). 

Of  the  82  instructors  21  taught  mathematics.  17  taught  physics,  23  taught  layout  (mo ch.-mi 
eai  drawing),  and  2 1 taught  aircraft  familiarization. 

Forms  A and  BX  of  the  M’t'Al  were  administered  to  each  of  the  instructors  participating 
in  the  study.  The  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMTI)  was  also  administered  te 
each  ot  the  instructors. 

KESUI/rS 

Summary  statistics  and  intercom. lations  of  the  predictor  (MTA1),  the  various  criteria, 
and  23  scales  of  the  M1V1P1  are  presented  in  Table  4.  The  29  variables  listed  in  Table  -1  are  as 
: allows: 


A.  Criteria 


1 . t tir.erv-  r Hating 
.2.  Mean  Students'  Hating 
3.  Supervisor’s  Hating 
4 Composite  of  i , 2,  3 


(Standard  score) 

(Standard  score) 

(Deviation  score) 

(Sum  of  the  3 criterion  scores) 
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1 he  correlation  coefficients  appearing  in  columns  f>  and  Ij  of  Table  4 show  that,  foi  this 
group,  wo  are  unable  to  predict  our  criterion  by  means  of  the  MTAI. 

The  i.ntercor relations  among  the  three  independent  criteria  arc  quite  low  with  tlu  exception 
of  the  correlation  of  .33  between  supervisor  and  student  ratings.  The  intercorrelations  among  tin.1 
criteria  are  similar,  i n certain  respects,  to  those  found  in  the  1952  validity  study  (sec  Table1  3). 

The  correlation  of  .91  between  the;  two  forms  of  the  MTAI  indicates  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  the  two  forms  may  be  considered  as  equivalents. 

Correlations  between  23  scales  of  the  MMP!  and  the  criteria  as  well  as  the  predictor  are 
found  ir>  rows  1 through  (i  ard  columns  7 thr  ugh  29.  Only  1 1 of  those  138  correlation  coefficients 
are  statistically  significant  at  the  5 percent  loved  of  confidence.  One  of  the  I i is  significant  at  the 
1 percent  level.  On  the  basis  of  chance  one  could  expect  about  7 of  138  correlation  coefficients  to 
be  significant  at  the  5 percent  level  of  confidence.  However,  there  is  no  way  of  determining  from 
the  data  which,  if  any,  of  the  11  significant  correlation  coefficients  are  statistical  artifacts.  None 
of  the  statistically  significant  correlation  coefficients  between  MMP1  scales  and  criterion  measure? 
arc  sufficiently  high  to  excite  more  than  academic  interest.  Six  of  the  7 might  have  boon  hypothe- 
sized on  a priori  grounds.  The  negative  relationship  (just  barely  significant  at  the  ii%  level)  he 
tween  students’  ratings  and  scores  on  the  pa rieto- frontal  scale  of  the  MMPi  is,  in  all  probabilities, 
a statistical  artifact,  since  the  PF  scale  was  designed  to  differentiate  between  different  types  of 
brain  damage. 

The  significant  relationship  between  MTAI  scores  and  scores  on  the  masiaiiinity-femininity 
scale  of  the  MMPI  provides  fertile  grounds  for  theorizing.  In  attempting  to  explain  why  we  wen- 
unable  to  predict  the  criterion  by  moans  of  t Ho  MTAI  for  this  group  one  member  of  our  research 
staff*  suggested  that  there  may  be  different  ways  in  which  teachers  create  anti  maintain  rapport 
with  their  students;  one  characterized  as  a maternal  relationship  and  the  other  as  a paternal  re 
Iationship.  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  MTAI  was  designed  to  measure  attitude's  which  tiro 
conducive'  to  a mate?rnal  relationship  but  does  not  measure  those  attitudes  which  arc  ceinduoivo 
to  a paternal  relationship.  On  the  basis  of  this  hyperthesis  a relationship  botwoem  MTAI  scores 
and  score's  on  the  masemlinity- feminirnity  scale  e>f  the  MMPI  was  predicted.  A slight  but 
statistically  significant  relationship  between  these  two  variables  was  subsequently  found. 

A slight  but  significant  relationship  was  also  found  to  exist  between  scores  on  the?  MTAI 
and  scores  on  the  socio-economic  status  scale  of  the  MMPI.  This  relationship  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  MTAI  may  he-  more  appropriate  for  those  who  conceive  of  themselves  as  professional 
educators  and  less  appropriate  for  those  who  ooneeuvei  of  the?  m so  Ives  as  occupying  a lower  position 
on  the  socio-economic  continuum.  This  same  ielea  was  expressed  in  a some  what  diffcivitl  way  by 
a former  member  of  our  re'Search  staff**.  In  attempting  to  explain  why  we'  we; re  iinai  le>  le>  pr  die  t 
the  criterion  by  means  of  the'  MTAI  it  was  sugge-siod  that:  '’The  MTAI  was  eiesigiud  to  predied 
how  well  a teacher  might  be?  e'xpecte?d  to  get  along  with  his  studeuits.  There'  is  a difl'e-reuiea  belwt  on 
teaching  and  training,  and  there?  may  be  a difference  between  the  way  teachers  get  along  wi'h  thc?ir 
students  and  trainers  ge:t  along  with  their  trainees.  The'Se  instructors  concoivewi  of  themselves  as 
trainers,  not  teachers."  This  idea  was  also  expressed  beferre  the'  redationships  betwc'eui  MTAI 
scores  and  scores  on  varieius  se-alos  of  the  MMP!  were’  known. 

The  foregoing  interpretations  should  ne>t  be?  takem  as  statements  of  fae  t,  but  merely  as 
hypotheses,  to  he  tested  by  future  research. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

An  investigation  was  undertaken  to  test  tire?  edfieiene-y  of  the*  Minnesota  Te'arlior  Attitude 
Inventory  as  a predictor  e»f  teacher- student  relationships  in  a naval  sc'lmoi.  A threefold  e-riuTton 


*Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Brown 

**Dr.  John  L.  Ferguson 


of  teacher- suirtent  rapport  was  used- 

(1)  student  ratings,  (1!)  supervisor  ratings,  and  (3)  observer  ratings.  It  was  found  that,  for  the 
group  of  instructors  under  investigation,  the  Minnesota  Teacher  Attitude  Inventory  is  not  a signi- 
ficant predictor  of  the  criteria,  individually  or  combined. 

By  noting  trie  relationship  between  MTAI  scores  and  scores  on  various  scales  of  the  Min 
nesota  Multiphasic  Personality  Inventory  certain  hypotheses  were  advanced  concerning  the  reasons 
why  we  were  unable  to  predict  the  criterion  by  means  of  the  MTAI  for  this  particular  group. 

The  investigators  feel  certain  tiiat  the  ability  to  create  and  maintain  harmonious  inter- 
personal relations  is  a psychologically  meaningful  variable.  Furthermore,  previous  todies  inv 
shown  that  the  nature  of  teacher- student  relations  in  a civilian  public  school  can  he  predicted  with 
a fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  means  of  an  attitude  inventory  (MTAI).  The  results  of  this  ..t..dy  nave 
indicated  that  those  attitudes  of  the  instructor  which  are  measured  by  the  MTAI  are  not  the  at 
titudes  most  relevant  to  the  creatien  and  maintenance  of  harmonious  interpersonal  relation1-  in  a 
naval  school.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  determine,  by  empirical  means,  those  at- 
titudes which  are  related  to  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  harmonious  interpersonal  relations 
in  this  type  of  setting,  and  after  such  an  attitude  scale  has  been  empirically  derived  it  should  be 
validated  on  a similar  group  of  instructors. 
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STUDENT  QU  ESTIONNAIR  E 

DIRECTIONS:  Road  each  question.  When  you  have  decided  > i«-:-  statement  is  either  true  or  false 

(yes  or  no),  blacken  the  corresponding  space  on  the  answer  sheet  with  a soft  pencil.  Make  your 
mark  as  long  as  the  pair  of  lines,  and  move  the  pencil  point  up  and  down  firmly  to  make  a heavy 
black  line.  If  you  change  your  mind,  erase  your  first  mark  completely.  The  following  questions 
apply  only  to  the  instructor  of  this  class.  Bo  sure  to  write  the  name  of  this  class  and  the;  instructor 
on  the  answer  sheet. 

1.  Does  this  instructor  praise  yon  for  doing  good  work? 

2.  Does  he  "make  fun  of”  the;  students  a lot? 

3.  Is  he  easily  upset? 

4.  Is  it  easy  for  this  instructor  to  keep  order  in  the  classroom? 

5.  Does  he  make  the  schootwork  interesting? 

6.  Is  he  often  “bossy”? 

7.  Is  it  easy  foi  you  to  go  to  this  instructor  with  questions? 

8.  Does  he  force  his  ideas  on  th  ■ students? 

9.  Is  ho  usually  considerate  of  you? 

10.  Does  this  instructor  keep  his  promises? 

11.  Does  he  think  he  is  always  t ight  and  the  student  is  wrong? 

12.  Does  he  have  “pets”  or  favorites  among  the  students? 

13.  Docs  he  often  “make  fun  of”  a student  in  front  of  others' 

14.  Is  it  easy  to  please  this  instructor? 

15.  Doe;  he  talk  too  much? 

18.  Do  the;  students  often  want  to  annoy  this  instructor? 

17.  Is  he  usually  fair  with  tile  students? 

18.  Is  he  always  "fussing  at”  the  students? 

it).  Does  he  usually  pay  attention  to  you  when  you  raise  your  triad? 

20.  Do  most  of  the  students  like  this  instructor? 

21.  Does  ht;  usually  laugh  with  the  students  when  something  funny  happens? 

22  Is  he  usually  impatient  when  students  ask  questions  in  class? 

23.  Does  he  explain  what  you  don't  understand? 

24.  Does  this  instructor  get  angry  when  you  don't  understand? 

25.  Is  he  always  willing  to  help  you  with  your  schoolwork? 

2li.  Does  tie  often  punish  the  whole  class  when  oniy  one  or  two  students  are  to  blame? 

27.  Does  he  "make  ,'un  of"  you  when  you  make  a mistake? 

28.  Due  he  give  you  a chance  to  ask  questions? 
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<.'9.  Doer,  he  often  get  angry  with  the  students? 

30.  Are  you  afraid  to  ask  this  instructor  for  help? 

31.  Does  lie  punish  a student  in  front  of  other  students? 

32.  Is  he  willing  to  give  extra  help  to  the  students  who  need  it? 

33.  Does  he  seem  to  understand  the  student's  point  of  view? 

34.  Does  this  instructor  take  a personal  interest  in  his  students? 

35.  Do  you  like  this  instructor? 

36.  Does  he  seem  to  like  teaching? 

37.  Does  he  go  out  of  his  way  to  discover  and  discipline  misconduct? 

38.  Does  he  try  to  "bust"  a student  out  of  school  for  some  minor  misconduct? 

39.  Does  he  explain  the  reasons  for  requirements  and  regulations? 

40.  Does  he  provide  helpful  hints  in  doing  sehoolwork? 

41.  Does  this  instructor  seem  to  welcome  comments  from  the  students? 

42.  Is  ho  too  critical  of  students  who  make  mistakes? 

43.  Is  he  considerate  of  the  welfare  of  the  class? 

44.  is  this  instructor  easily  "rattled”? 

45.  Does  he  have  a good  sense  of  humor’ 

46.  Is  he  often  nervous  arid  tense? 

47.  Is  he  conceited  and  “stuck-up”? 

48.  Does  he  let  students  know  what  is  expected  of  them? 

49.  Is  he  stiff  and  formal  in  his  relationships  with  students? 

50.  Does  this  instructor  encourage  students  to  express  their  own  ideas? 

51.  Is  he  cheerful  and  good  natured? 

52.  Does  he  encourage  students  to  think  for  themselves? 

53.  Do  you  feel  uncomfortable  talking  to  this  instructor  outside  of  class? 

54.  Is  he  often  sarcastic? 

55.  Does  he  frequently  interrupt  students  when  they  are  speaking? 

56.  Does  he  “have  it  in”  for  some  students? 

57.  Does  he  often  lose  his  temper? 

58.  Do  you  enjoy  "just  talking”  with  this  instructor  outside  of  class? 

59.  Does  he  give  you  too  much  work  to  do? 

60.  Does  lie  often  criticize  students? 

61.  Do  you  have  to  be  “nice”  to  this  instructor  in  order  to  get  along  with  him? 

62.  Do  you  usually  feel  comfortable  and  “at  ease”  in  this  instructor’s  c lass? 

63.  Is  this  instructor  able  to  see  things  from  the  student's  point  of  view? 

64.  Do  you  respect  this  instructor? 

65.  If  you  were  to  meet  this  instructor  on  the  street  a year  from  now  would  you  expect  him  u 
re  member  you? 


SUPERVISOR'S 
RATING  SCALE 
of 

I NSTR  UCTO R - TK  A I N EE  R E LATIONSHIPS 
Instructor  Hr  ted  Supervisor 

Date  _ _ _ _ Dctpartrnent 

Directions;  Please  place  a cross  (X)  on  tile  lino  opposite  the  response  which  most  ac- 
curately indicates  your  frank  and  objec  tive  evaluation  of  the  behavior  of  the  instructor 
being  rated.  You  possibly  will  find  tliat  each  phrase  in  a particular  response  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  instructoi  being  rated.  The  closest  approximation  is  what  is  wanted, 

1.  WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THIS  INSTRUCTOR'S  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  TRAINEES  IN 
THE  CLASSROOM? 

a.  Responsive;  approachable;  "warm”;  tactful;  helpful;  interested  iri  trainees'  effcn  ts 
even  if  those  efforts  are  rot  particularly  effective. 

b.  Exhibits  many  but  not  ail  of  the  characteristics  listed  above, 

c.  Exhibits  some  of  the  c haracteristics  listed  above. 

d.  Average, 

e.  Exhibits  sonic  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Reserved;  aloof;  stiff;  formal;  removed  from  the  group;  condescending. 

I!.  WIIAT  IS  THIS  INSTRUCTOR'S  REACTION  TO  MISBEHAVIOR  OK  IGNORANCE" 

a.  Impatient;  always  on  the  lookout  for  misconduct;  never  lets  a trainee  "get  away  with" 
anything,  rules  with  an  iron  hand;  on-the-spot  punishment. 

!.i.  Exhibits  many  but  not  til!  of  the  characteristic  s listed  above. 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  .listed  above. 

d.  Average, 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristic  s listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  marry  but  not  all  of  the-  characteristics  lise-d  be  low . 

g.  Calm;  patient:  h liberate;  never  gets  excited;  handies  discipline  com. tin  lively;  t 
to  get.  at  tile  underlying  cause  of  misbehavior  and  do  something  about,  it 

'•.  HOW  WOULD  you  DESCRIBE  THE  GENERAL  MORALE  OF  TRAINEES  Wiiil  E Lx  ‘ 0 r • 
INSTRUCTOR'S  CL.  ASS? 

;t.  Trainees  are  alert  and  eager;  trainees  cxiiihii  a friendly  and  cooperative  ’Via  -s  •, 
trainees  take  pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  group;  trainees  enjoy  tins  i Liar,  a 
great  deal. 

1).  Trainees  exhibit  many  but  not  till  of  the'  characteristics  list. -cl  move, 
e.  Ti  ainees  exhibit  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  above'. 

I.  Average, 
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e.  Trainees  exhibit  sortie  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Trainees  exhibit  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Conflict  and  antagonism  are  evident;  trainees  seem  to  be  working  at  cross  purposes; 
no  team  spirit;  class  lacks  the  "esprit  do  corps”  necessary  for  effective  group  work. 


4.  DOES  THIS  INSTRUCTOR  HAVE  A "PERSONNEL"  OR  "SUBJECT-MATTER"  POINT  OF 
VIEW? 

a.  Insensitive  to  any  needs  of  trainees  other  than  intellectual;  pays  little  attention  to 
individual  differences  in  mental  abili  /;  thinks  in  terms  of  subject-matter  mastery 
only;  every  trainee  must  meet  same  requirements  of  achievement. 

b.  Exhibits  many  but  not  till  of  the  characteristics  listed  above'. 

c.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

d.  Average. 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  marry  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Takes  a pt  rsonal  interest  in  his  trainees;  sensitive  to  individual  differences  in  trainees’ 
needs,  abilities,  and  interests;  as  sens;'!ve  to  ('motional,  social,  and  physical  needs  of 
trainees  as  to  their  intellectual  needs;  actually  does  something  to  help  meet  those 
needs. 


5.  ROW  EFFECTIVE  IS  THIS  INSTRUCTOR  iN  CREATING  A FRIENDLY  CLASSROOM 
ATMOSPHERE? 

a.  Conversational;  friendly;  exhibits  a sense  of  humor;  sees  trainee’s  point  of  view;  talks 
to  the  trainees  rather  than  at  them. 

b.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

c.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

d.  Average. 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  many  but  r.ot  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Critical;  faultfinding;  harsh;  unfriendly. 

6.  HOW  EFFECTIVE  IS  THIS  INSTRUCTOR  IN  ESTABLISHING  A FEELING  OF  SECURl’l  1'  ‘ 

a.  Excitable;  impatient;  erratic,  intolerant  of  mistakes;  demanding;  lacks  appreciation  of 
trainees  efforts;  overlooks  opportunities  for  “bringing  out"  weaker  trainees. 

b.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

c.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

d.  Average. 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  tiio  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Encouraging;  constructive;  inspiring;  stimulates  confidence;  polite;  steady;  poised; 
predictable;  interested  in  trainees  as  persons;  lolls  trainees  what  is  expected  of  them. 


V.  HOW  WEI. I,  ADJUSTED  IS  THIS  INSTRUCTOR  IN  His  OWN  PERSONALITY? 


a.  Exceptionally  well  adjusted;  ett otionally  well  poised  regardless  of  situation,  thinks 
and  acts  objectively;  usually  forgets  self  and  own  interests  and  atterds  well  to  the 
group. 

t).  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

o.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

d.  Average. 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  many  but  no!  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Noticeably  maladjusted;  behavior  often  characterized  by  emotional  displays,  nervous 
mannerisms,  inferiority  feelings,  periods  of  moodiness;  domineering  attitude,  whim- 
pering attitude,  etc. 

8.  IS  THIS  INSTRUCTOR  CONSIDERATE  OR  HARSH  IN  HIS  RELATIONSHIPS  WTtti 

TRAINEES? 

a.  Harsh;  hyper  crii  :<  .1;  faultfinding;  sarcastic;  cross;  threatening;  allows  trainees  to 
laugh  at  the  mistakes  of  others. 

b.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

c.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

d.  A vertigo. 

o.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  many  but  net  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Kind;  considerate;  courteous;  friendly;  eomplimentarj  ; tactful;  fair. 

8.  WHAT  IS  THE  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  TRAINEES  TOWARD  THIS  INSTRUCTOR? 

a.  Trainees  regard  him ’as  one  of  the  most  popular  instructors;  trainees  conside  r him  a 
real  friend  to  whom  they  can  go;  trainees  enjoy  talking  to  this  instructor  outside  of 
class. 

b.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

c.  Exhibits  some  of  the  ch.  r acteristics  listed  above. 

u.  Average. 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  many  but  not  ill  of  the  characteristics  list  'd  bclo*  . 

g.  Trainees  don't  like  the  ustruetor;  trainees  are  afraid  of  the  instructor  and  tend  to 
avoid  him;  trainees  do  i»>i  feel  free  to  associate  with  this  instructor  outside  of  class. 

10.  WHAT  IS  THE  NATURE  OF  THIS  INSTRUCTOR'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TRAINEES? 

a.  Trainees  "should  be  seen  and  not  heard”,  regards  young  people  as  inferior  to  adults, 
trainees  are  naturally  stubborn  and  lazy;  often  ill  at  ease  in  presence  of  trainees. 

b.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 

r.  Plxhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  above. 
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d.  Average. 

e.  Exhibits  some  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

f.  Exhibits  many  but  not  all  of  the  characteristics  listed  below. 

g.  Accepts  trainees  for  what  they  are;  friendly,  sympathetic  approach;  likes  trainees 
enjoys  having  them  around;  sees  trainee’s  point  of  view. 
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APPENDIX  C 


OBSERVER'S 

RATING  SCALE  OF  INSTRUCTOR-TRAINEE  RELATIONSHIPS 
Instructor  Department 


Day,  date  & time 


1.  Responsive-Reserved.  (Accepting,  approachable,  “warm”,  tactful,  helpful,  interested  in 
trainees  efforts  even  if  not  effective)  vs.  (Rejecting,  aloof,  stiff  formal,  removed  from  the 
group,  condescending) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

2.  Tolerance  for  misbehavior  or  ignorance.  (Patient,  permissive,  readiness  of  explanation, 
calm,  deliberate,  never  gets  excited,  tries  to  get  at  underlying  cause  of  misbehavior  & do 
something  about  it)  vs  (Always  on  lookout  for  misbehavior,  never  lets  trainee  "get  away 
with”  anything,  rules  with  an  iron  hand,  on-the-spot  punishment) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

3.  Morale  of  the  class.  (Relaxed,  alert,  eager,  friendly  &.  cooperative  "class  spirit”,  pride  in 
accomplishments  of  the  group,  trainees  enjoy  this  class)  vs  (Tense,  conflict,  antagonism, 
trainees  working  at  cross  purposes,  no  team  spirit,  no  “esprit  de  corps”  necessary  for  ef- 
fective group  work) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

4.  Personnel  or  Subject-Matter  point  of  view,  (individual  oriented,  personal  interest  in  trainees, 
sensitive  to  ind.  diffs.)  vs  (Insensitive  to  needs  other  than  intellectual,  pays  little  attention 
to  ind.  diffs.  in  ability,  thinks  in  terms  of  subject-matter  mastery  only,  all  trainees  must  meet 
same  requirements  of  achievement) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

5.  Creating  a friendly  classroom  atmosphere.  (Friendly,  conversational,  sense  of  humor,  sees 
trainees  point  of  view)  vs  (Critical,  faultfinding,  harsh,  definitely  unfriendly) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

6.  Establishing  a feeling  of  security.  (Polite,  steady,  poised,  predictable,  encouraging,  con- 
structive, inspiring,  stimulates  confidence,  interest  in  trainees  as  persons,  tells  trainees 
what  is  expected  of  them)  vs  (Intolerant,  demanding,  impatient;  excitable,  erratic,  inap- 
preciative  of  trainees’  efforts,  doesn’t  “bring  out”  weaker  trainees) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

7.  Considerate  or  Harsh.  (Kind,  courteous,  friendly,  fair,  complimentary,  tactful,  approval) 

vs  (Critical,  sarcastic,  ior.s,  threatening,  faultfinding,  disapproval,  allows  trainees  to  laugh 
at  mistakes  of  others) 

12  3 4 5 6 7 
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